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C. O.s and the Law 


The U. S. Supreme Court decided 8 to 1 
last month that a CO could not be con- 
sidered in the army if he refused to take 
the oath and be fingerprinted. 

The decision frees Arthur G. Billings, 
Kansas Unitarian, from the army guard- 
house where he has been since August, 1942, 
but makes him liable for a civil trial and 
civil sentence for refusing army induction. 

Billings is the first CO to win a Supreme 
Court decision and the case settles for once 
and all the “At what point is a man in the 
army?” question which has been raised by 
COs almost from the beginning of the Se- 
lective Service Act. 

Much of the significance of the decision 
is lost however in the recent change in Se- 
lective Service and army practice which 
separates the final physical examination 
from the actual induction, eliminating all 
question as to when the registrant is in- 
ducted. 

The decision is expected to pave the way 
for release of some 15 to 20 COs, however, 
who, like Billings, reported for the final 
physical but objected to-induction. Also 
like Billings, they will be subject to civil 
trials and sentences. 

In writing the majority opinion, Justice 
Douglas traced the background of the Se- 
lective Service Act and stated that he 
thought the Congressional intent behind the 
law clearly provided for civil jurisdiction 
in such a case. 


No Doubt of Power 


“We have no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress” he declared, “to enlist the manpower 
of the nation for prosecution of the war and 
to subject to military jurisdiction those who 
are unwilling, as well as those who are eager, 
to.come to the defense of their nation in 
its hour of peril .. . 

“It is not for us to decide whether the 
maximum penalty provided by Congress is 
adequate for those who flout the Act while 
the nation fights for its very existence. But 
where Congress has drawn the line between 
civil and military jurisdiction, it is our duty 
to respect it.” 

Justice Douglas added that in view of the 
Court’s Falbo decision that a man must re- 
port for induction in order to test the legal- 
ity of his classification, no other decision was 
possible. 

“We can hardly say,” he explained, “that 
he must report to the military in order to 
exhaust his administrative remedies and 
then say that if he does so report he may 
be forcibly inducted against his will. 

“That would indeed make a trap of the 
Falbo case by subjecting those who reported 
for completion of the Selective Service proc- 
ess to more severe penalties than those 
who stayed away in defiance of the board’s 
order to report.” 

Justice Roberts dissented. 


Follette Decision ; 
On the same day, the Supreme Court in- 
(Continued on page 2) 


Civilian Bonds 


Sales of civilian bonds, those government 
issues not designated as “war” bonds, now 
total $3,976,450. Of this total, Mennonites 
have subscribed $2,885,951. 


Tornado 


The tornado which left a trail of destruc- 
tion through Arkansas April 10 all but de- 
molished the CPS camp at Magnolia, Ark. 

Sixteen men suffered serious injury. 
Hollis B. Butler, 23-year-old Jehovah’s 
Witness from Texas, was said to be in 
critical condition when complications set 
in after his left arm was amputated at the 
shoulder. 

Thirty-eight others were less seriously 
hurt. The list of injured included Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Prince and daughter who were 
visiting the camp. 

The tornado struck. just after dinner 
when most of the men were in their bunk- 
houses. In less than a minute, it smashed 
or damaged all but five of the camp build- 
ings and strewed personal, camp and gov- 
ernment property over a two-mile area. 
Three-quarters of the beds were damaged, 
uncounted blankets and mattresses de- 
stroyed or missing, 200 chickens lost, trucks 
damaged, and a great deal of personal prop- 
erty missing. 

The Brethren Service Committee, the 
NSBRO and Selective Service agreed that 
there would be no attempt to re-build the 
camp. It is being marked “closed” and its 
personne] transferred to west coast BSC 


camps. 

Those badly hurt, in addition to Hollis 
Butler, included: 

Sigmund 8. Cohn: broken shoulder blade, 
leg and hand; Walter R. Deskel: fractured 
leg and pelvis; Glenn G. M. Wise: frac- 
tured shoulder, head cut; Dallas T. 
O'Kelly: spine injury; Burcie L. Davis: 
fractured jaw, bad cuts on face and mouth. 

Theodore N. Starkey: possible broken 
back, severe bruises; Noel J. Canady: 
broken rib, strained back; Benjamin Fren- 
trup: head cuts, leg injury; James I. 
MeMurrin: head injury, bruises; Charles 
E. Roberson: shoulder injury, cuts, bruises. 

Dean F. Reed: broken arm and wrist, 
face and arm cut; Raymond E. Anderson: 
kidney injury, back bruises; J. V. Peden: 
head cuts; Max Ginsburg: possible spine 
and back injury; Evan R. Hollingsworth: 
head cuts. 


IV-F Draft 


The NSBRO was preparing to circularize 
IV-F COs last week as predictions grew in 
Washington that Congress would pass some 
form of IV-F legislation after its . Easter 


recess. 
The NSBRO has names and addresses of 





While the House Military Affairs Sub- 
committee was considering the IV-F labor 
pool proposals, Lt.-Col. Francis V. Keesling 
of Selective Service was asked 

“Do you think it would be helpful to put 
them subject to service in the same manner 
in which conscientious objectors are brought 
to the camps and put on special work?” 

“That is probably a distasteful remedy,” 
Col. Keesling replied, “but it would work, 
I think, at least to a certain extent.” 





some 1,200 men who have received physical 
discharges from CPS and is attempting to 
(Continued on page 2) 


New Parole Plan 


Selective Service and the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons combined last month to get as 
many as possible Selective Service violators 
= of prison on a liberalized special parole 
plan. 

The new procedure, now being offered to 
each of the 5,000 draft violators in prison, 
COs included, promises “definite success” 
according to both agencies. It was hoped 
that substantial numbers of the men would 
be immediately paroled as a result. 

The plan consists of an extension of 
Executive Order 8641 which set up special 
parole possibilities for violators of the Se- 
lective Service Act. Men will be eligible 
to apply for this after 60 days in prison. 

Regular, third-of-term parole possibilities 
and procedure will not be affected, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons announced. 

Under the terms of the new plan, all Se- 
lective Service violators now in prison will 
be classified by prison local boards into I-A, 
I-A-O, or IV-E. 

All of these 18 through 37 years old will 
then be asked to sign orders for voluntary 
induction: into combatant or noncombatant 
divisions of the army if I-A or I-A-O; to 
CPS or to Speciai Service (Plan 4) if IV-E. 


All Given Physicals 


Each man will then be given a final-type 
physical examination at the nearest army in- 
duction station, provided he agrees to this. 
(The Bureau of Prisons pointed out, how- 
ever, that taking the examination does not 
commit any man to accepting anything 
against his will.) 

If approved by the Federal Bureau and 
Selective Service, those who pass the exam- 
ination and who have accepted their classi- 
fications, will be paroled immediately to the 
service they accepted. 

Terms of the special service parole in this 
case (as to pay, furlough, etc.) “will be no 
more favorable than those granted to 
registrants who are assigned to detached 
service from CPS,” but under the sole ju- 
risdiction of the Department of Justice. 

Those men desiring parole to CPS should 
state whether they prefer church or govern- 
ment camps. Those who do not specify 
will probably be sent to the latter. 

Men who fail the physical examination, 
provided they have accepted the classifica- 
tions offered them, will be eligible to apply 
for immediate parole similar to regular, 


(Continued on page 2) 


No Reduced Fares. 


For almost three years, many CPS men 
have wondered whether or not they could 
be included in the reduced rates granted 
to servicemen by the railroads. 

The reply last week frum the Ass’n of 


American Railroads, in response to an 
NSBRO letter, was immediate and definite. 

“I am compelled to advise you,” wrote 
A. F. Cleveland, vice-president, “that those 
for whom you are requesting this privilege 
fail to qualify . .. and it is not believ red 
that the terms .. . should be in any re- 
spect modified or enlarged. r 

The letter also pointed out that members 
of the Merchant Marine are not given re- 
duced rates. 
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IV-F Draft—(from page 1) 
collect the names of as many others as 
ossible. 

Although the IV-F draft, if it comes, may 
take the shape of labor battalions attached 
to the army, work camps much similar to 
CPS, or simply an extension of the “work 
or fight” regulations whereby men would be 
drafted if they did not get ihto essential 
jobs, the NSBRO believed that the forth- 
coming measure would be largely psycho- 
logical. 

Several commentators have predicted 
that few men would actually be sent to 
labor battalions or IV-F camps, but that 
some such threat was needed to force as 
many as possible of the nation’s 3,500,000 
IV-Fs into war industry and essential occu- 


pations. 

The NSBRO will attempt to list those oc- 
cupations, such as farming, transportation, 
government, utilities, etc., which are called 
essential but which a pacifist might be will- 
ing to do. 

May Be Drafted 


Otherwise, the NSBRO warned, COs may 
be sent to CPS, either to the present system 
or to some special IV-F camp. 

Interest in the IV-F draft, which was 
originally introduced into Congress by Con- 
gresswoman Claire Boothe Luce, was height- 
ened considerably when Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, re- 
cently declared himself in favor of the plan. 
Undersecretary of War Robert Patterson 
later testified that, while he would prefer 
overall labor draft legislation, some form of 
a IV-F pool would be acceptable. 

One plan proposed to induct all IV-Fs 18- 
37 into the army, then immediately furlough 
them out under army control to work in 
war plants wherever needed. Refusal to 
work where assigned would mean that the 
man would be put into an army labor bat- 
talion, it was said. 

Chairman Costello of the House Military 
Affairs subcommittee studying the subject, 
announced he would have definite recom- 
mendations within a few weeks. 


Farm Units 

Meanwhile, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee was urging Selective Service to drop 
its 16-unit standard in judging whether or 
not a farmer is essential, and leave the 
whole matter up to local boards. 

If approved by Selective Service, or more 
definitely ordered by Congress, local boards 
could defer farmers who have less than the 
minimum 16 points if they are “regularly 
engaged” in necessary farm production. 


Over 26, Under 26 


Insistence by the army that its basic need 
is for younger men has led Selective Service 


to defer indefinitely the induction of all 
ay in essential industry who are 


r 26. 

ov The NSBRO was informed, meanwhile, 
that the same regulations would apply to 
IV-E registrants although it was unable to 
say definitely for how long. 

Somewhat overlapping and sometimes 
conflicting statements made by Selective 
Service, the War Manpower Commission 
and the Executive Offices, however, have 
confused many people, including registrants 
themselves, local boards and the NSBRO. A 
clarifying statement was expected shortly. 


Postwar Draft 


Congress has as yet set no dates for dis- 
cussion of either the May bill or Gurney- 
Wadsworth bill. on postwar conscription. 
These may be referred to a new Select Com- 
mittee on Postwar Military Policy, and 


hearings may be postponed until this 
summer. 

COs and the Law—(from page 1) 
validated a McCormick, 8. C., town ordi- 


nance under which Lester Follette, a Jeho- 
vah’s Witness, was convicted of selling re- 
ligious literature without a license. 

The Court held that one who preaches 
the Gospel from door to door does not 
become a book agent because he sells 
religious literature to help defray expenses. 

“Freedom of religion,” said the Court, “is 
not merely reserved for those with a long 
purse.” 

Melvin Weightman 


The U. S. Circuit Court in Boston denied 
the appeal of Melvin A. Weightman, ex- 
Campton, N. H., assignee, that CPS was 
unconstitutional and that the work was not 
really “of national importance.” 

Weightman, a Friend, went on a work 
strike Dec. 16, 1942, for more significant 
work. He was tried and convicted for vio- 
lation of the Selective Service Act, a con- 
viction which has now been affirmed. 

In commenting on the case, the Circuit 
Court stated: 

“To weed out the insincere and thus avoid 
an obvious abuse, the way of the honest 
conscientious objector has been made hard. 
But it has not been made as hard as the 
defendant would have us imply from his 
talk of concentration camps and slavery. 

“It appears that the camp to which the 
defendant was assigned was administered by 
the American Friends Service Committee 

. and that no greater severity of confine- 
ment was imposed than was necessary under 
the circumstances. In short, it appears that 
the camp was run in a human and civilized 
manner and with consideration for its in- 
mates. 

“Possibly the system established may be 
condemned by some as unwise or illiberal 
or unfair . . . but this is no basis for hold- 
ing the system as unconstitutional.” 


R. Boland Brooks 


Other arguments that CPS is unconstitu- 
tional were presented last month to a U. 8. 
Court in New York when R. Boland Brooks 
moved to dismiss the indictment against 
him for refusing to report to CPS. 

During a pre-trial hearing on the motion, 
Brooks, through his attorney Ernest An- 
gell, argued that the government exceeds its 
legal authority in its regulation of CPS men 
who are civilians. The work projects, the 
lack of pay, the furlough restrictions and the 
jurisdiction of army officers were cited as 
examples. 

Judge Simon H. Rifkind had made no 
decision last week. Brooks is the former 


director of the National Committee for 
COs and a former staff member of the 
NSBRO. 


New Parole Plan—(from page 1) 
third-of-term parole, i.e., pay up to $50 a 


month, etc. 
Some Refuse 


Those who refuse to accept the classifica- 
tions offered them by the prison local 
boards, whether or not they pass the physi- 
cal examination, will be referred to Se- 
lective Service headquarters which will try 
to discover the cause for the refusal and 
what, if anything, can be done about it. 
Particular attention will be paid to those 
who fail the physical and are therefore 
classified IV-F, in an attempt to get them 
out of prison. 

Men who desire regular, rather than 8641 
parole, and who therefore refuse to sign 
the statement of voluntary imduction, will 
make applications to the Parole Board 
whenever eligible in the routine manner. 


Over 38 


A man who is 38 years old or older will 
be classified I-A(H), I-A-O(H), IV-E(H), 
or IV-F(H) by the prison local board when- 
ever he has served 60 days or more of his 
sentence. He will not be given a physical 
examination, but will be immediately con- 
sidered for parole similar to regular parole 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Justice. If the local board declines to 
recommend him for such parole, it is in- 


. structed to forward the man’s file to Selec- 


tive Service headquarters. 

The cases of 189 men, largely Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, were considered at Petersburg, 
and about 400 men at Danbury. The Pe- 
tersburg conference was attended by 
Howard Gill of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons; and Col. Edward S. Shattuck of 
Selective Service; as well as representatives 
of the Virginia State Selective Service Head- 
quarters and the Military Personnel Di- 
vision of the War Department. 


Recent Paroles 
During the past month or more, 14 pris- 
oners have been authorized for parole under 
the terms of the 8641 order. They are: 
Joseph Bonaccorso, Lewisburg Farm 
Camp to Mancos, Colo. 
Harold V. Rusher, Ashland to Bedford, 


a. 

Humbert W. 
Camp to IAO. 

Hazen L. Ordway, Danbury to IAO. 

Roy Franklin, Danbury to Lapine, Ore. 

Roy J. Maushardt, Lorton to Merchant 
Marine. 

Albert J. Lawcartis, 
(later rejected). 

Robert Marshall, Texarkana to IAO. 

Joseph O. McBride, Texarkana to IAO. 

Samuel Cooper, Milan to AFSC. 

Harold Wiley, Springfield to Salvation 
Army in Kansas City, Mo. 

Norman Steinhilber, Ashland to Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn. 


DeFalco, Lewisburg Farm 


Petersburg to IAO 


Imprisoned 
A total of 93 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between March 20 and 31 for vio- 
lations of the Selective Service Act. Of the 
total, 73 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Address Change 


The Santa Barbara, Cal., camp, CPS No. 
36, has moved and all mail should hence- 
forth be addressed CPS Camp No. 13%, 
Belden, Cal. 
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Government Camp 


Selective Service is opening up a new 
government camp about May 1 in northern 
Michigan. 

The camp is needed, it was announced, 
because of the numbers of men expected to 
be paroled from Federal prisons under the 
new procedure for Executive Order 8641 
paroles. Since many of the prisons are lo- 
cated in the east, transportation costs would 
be cut considerably by establishing a gov- 
ernment camp in the east, it was said. 

The camp will be located at Germfask, in 
Schoolcraft County, Mich., and will be un- 
der the technical direction of the Fish and 
Wildfire Service of the Dept. of the Interior. 
According to the official announcement, the 
work project will consist of fire suppression, 
construction of dams, roads, trails, and 
fences as well as maintenance and im- 

rovement of the Seney Wildlife Refuge. 

he refuge manager, Clarence S. Johnson, 
will act as camp director. 

The camp itself is an old CCC project 
site with a 200-man capacity. Selective 
Service doubted that the camp would be 
filled for quite some time, however. 
Units from both the government camps at 
Mancos, Col., and Lapine, Ore., will prob- 
ably be transferred in to help open the 
new camp. 

The camp will be known as CPS No. 135. 


Congress Looks... 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, gave his view of the CO 
in prison last Dec. 8 to a House Appropria- 
tion. Subcommitee during hearings on the 
Bureau’s 1944-45 budget request. 

“Because of the high morale among our 
inmates,” he stated, “we have had no really 
serious major disciplinary problems during 
the year. We have had some difficulty with 
a group of extremists, conscientious objec- 
tors ... but that is a separate problem .. . 

“The conscientious objector who bases his 
belief on the religious dogma of the tradi- 
tional peace churches causes us little dif- 
ficulty. But there are a number of others, 
so-called political and philosophical objec- 
tors to the draft, with whom we have a good 
deal of difficulty. 

“These are primarily reformers, if you 
please, who have a zeal for changing the 
social order and who, for one reason or an- 
other, object to the present military system. 
That group has been extremely difficult for 
us to handle.” 

Repre. John H. Kerr (N.C.): “Is that an 
intellectual group? I mean by that, an edu- 
cated group, or are they the very ordinary 
type of man?” 

Mr. Bennett: “By and large, Judge, I 
should say these extremists are a highly 
educated group.” 


“Difficult Group” 


Mr. Bennett: “May I say, Mr. Chairman, 
that among this most difficult group are 
those who hold extreme vegetarian views, 
those who are opposed to vaccination, etc. 
Some of the vegetarians, for instance, refuse 
to eat meat of any kind and they refuse to 
wear shoes or wear anything made of leather. 
Also among the group are men who admit 
they are radicals, Socialists, Communists, 
Trotzkyites, Gandhists, advocates of the re- 
turn to the simple life, etc.” 

Repre. Kerr: “Nudists?” j 

Mr. Bennett: “That is one kind I have 
not gotten. But an interesting case is the 
ease of the very primitive religionist who 
refuses, and his sect refuses, to ride in auto- 
mobiles—” 


Repre. Louis C. Rabaut (Mich.): “He is 
not from Michigan, is he?” 

Mr. Bennett: “He refuses to ride in auto- 
mobiles and he thinks that all of the woes 
and evils and tribulations of mankind stem 
from the use of rubber and rubber tires. 
Consequently he refuses to drive a tractor 
equipped with rubber tires. But he is a fine 
worker and we got him a tractor equipped 
with steel wheels and he now works from 
six o’clock in the morning until eight at 
night.” 

“We have gotten quite a large group, a 
considerable group, of men who believe in 
some kind of primitive religion. There is a 
group ‘of them who are followers of Allah, 
as they call themselves, coming largely 
from Chicago.” 

Repre. Karl Stephan (Nebr.): “Are those 
colored?” 

Mr. Bennett: “They are colored, yes sir. 
The draft is sweeping into our institutions 
this difficult group of extremists of all 
kinds.” 

Regarded As Other Convicts 

Repre. Stephan: “These conscientious ob- 
jectors whom you describe . . . are regarded 
as other convicts are?” 

Mr. Bennett: “That is correct sir.” 

Repre. Stephan: “They have committed a 
crime against our law.” 

Mr. Bennett: “Yes, sir.” 

Repre. Stephan: “What is their average 
sentence?” 

Mr. Bennett: “Thirty months.” 

Repre. Butler B. Hare (S.C.): “Do you 
keep them in your prisoms or in camps?” 

Mr. Bennett: “Most of them we are keep- 
ing in camps and on our farms, first of all, 
Mr. Hare, because most of them have never 
committed any prior offense and are dif- 
ferent from the ordinary prisoner. Some 
of them claim to be idealists, and I think 
many of them are. They are on the whole 
a very fine group of boys, I think, and we 
are putting them in the camps and on our 
honor farms where we can handle them with 
little difficulty.” 


Prison Survey 


George M. Houser of the Chicago FOR 
office is surveying COs who have served 
prison terms to find out what, if any, con- 
tribution they can make to the prison 
system. 

Preliminary returns, he reported, show 
that most of the men agreed that COs have 
a “unique contribution” to make. 

“COs are not, for the most part, penolo- 
gists or criminologists,” he explained. “But 
we know the prison system for what it is, 
how it actually functions, its faults, etc. 
What we need to do now is pool some of 
our experiences and observations. 

“The literature which will be produced 
will not be a textbook on penology. It will 
be an eye-witness account of what goes on 
in the American prison system. 

“If we don’t do this,” he commented, “no 
one will.” 

Houser’s report was based on replies from 
the first 28 of the 60 COs he queried. Most 
of these, he said, were critical of the prison 
system, particularly county jails. 


Rehabilitation Needed 

“Of Federal Prisons, the chief criticism 
was the utter failure to grasp the theory 
of rehabilitation rather than retribution. 
Fourteen mentioned this specifically, dwell- 
ing usually on the need for constructive 
education programs to prepare inmates for 
a better-adjusted life outside.” : 

Other criticisms, which did not necessarily 


apply to all prisons, included censorship, 
race segregation, favoritism, poor discipli- 
nary practices, and inadequate facilities par- 
ticularly in local jails. 

Nine men thought the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons was making progress with these 
problems while 16 did not think so. 

When asked what COs could do, two re- 
plied “nothing until after the war,” but the 
remainder disagreed. Suggestions included 
an organization of CO ex-prisoners to keep 
watch on prison conditions, publication of 
a report on conditions, conferences between 
the organization and prison officials, and 
general improvement of community condi- 
tions to better local jails and make ex-con- 
victs more acceptable. 


Discharges 


The following have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 
Belton: Alan A. Hennebold, IAQ. 
Camino: John R. Boase, IA. 
Kane: Robert A. Luper, IA. 
re Md., Hospital: Karl E. Pottharst, IA 
ree Rivers: Gordon W. Barnes, IA. 
For Physical Disability 
Bedford: Arnold Whitehair, 
Big Flats: Paul 8S. Franklin, William B. Frisbie, 
Bernard G. Funk. 
Bowie: Lawrence B. Russel. 
Camino: Milo E. Eash. 
Coshocton: Melvin Seeman. 
Fort Collins: Henry L. Jennings. 


Gatlinburg: Herman C. Lewis. 
Glendora: Joseph B. Gorman. 
Hill City: . Eighme. 


ideye E 
Powellsville: Harold W. Coppock, John P. Di- 
Donato, Woodrow W. Keiser. 
Terry: Joy W. Hendrickson, Melvin A. Preheim. 
Wells Tannery: Samuel 8. Hosteller, Lester N. 
Martin, Jacob J. Warkentin. 
Wellston: Sulo T. Jutila, Paul O. Pace. 
For D p A. y Rp 
Glendora: John M. McGrath. 
Occupational (Limited) 
Belton: Joseph R. Diller. 
Big Flats: James E. Clark. 
Walkouts 
Waldport: Harold R. Nusbaum. 


Dependency 


The Mennonite Central Committee has 
adopted a uniform standard for handling the 
dependency needs of its assignees. 

A CPS wife, or adult dependent, who 
cannot support herself will receive $25 per 
month, with $10 additional for each de- 
pendent child. Special provision will be 
made however, the MCC announced, for 
abnormal or emergency cases. 

Dependency needs will be judged on the 
basis of the dependency status report to be 
filled out by each assignee. 
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Education Programs 


More than 20 different CPS camps now 
have intensive specialized education and 
training programs during off-work hours. 

Among these are Schools for Relief Train- 
ing being carried on at Alexian Brothers 
Hospital in Chicago; the Duke University 
Hospital units; Howard, R. I.; Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Beltsville, Md.; Orlando, Fla.; and 
Denison, Ia. 

Others, not necessarily a complete list, 
include: 

School of Fine Arts, Waldport, Ore. 

PO ay of Pacifist Living, Cascade Locks, 
re 

School of Race Relations, Kane, Pa. 

School of Cooperative Living, 'Wellston, 
Mich., and Trenton, N. D. 

Industrial Relations School, Bedford, Va. 

School of Non-Violence, Powellsville, Md. 

Latin-American Studies, Glendora, Cal. 

“Rufus Jones College,” Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
where college credit is offered from Guilford 
College for courses in English, political sci- 
ence, and philosophy. 

Farm and Community School, 
town, Md. 

During the last quarter of 1943, the MCC 
reported the following number of campers 
were taking courses in all MCC units: 


No.of Camps Total 

Offering Av. Atten. 
Bible Study “e 11 
Mennonite Heritage . 4 
Biblical Basis for 

Nonresistance 

Chorus . 
Music Fundamentals. 
Farm Feeds . 
Photography 
First Aid 
Languages 
Miscellaneous 


Voluntary Draft 


All of the nation’s registered nurses have 
been tallied and classified in an availability 
ladder much similar to that of Selective 
Service. 

The classifications range from Class I, 
those “available for military service” to 
Class V, those “not available for either mili- 
tary or oe ncy civilian work because of 
physical disability, age, or other reasons.’ 
Each class has several sub-divisions such as 
married, unmarried, no children under 14, 
etc. The Indder also provides for nurses 
“available for relogation” and those “essen- 
tial until a replacement can be secured.” 

In answer to NSBRO questions, the War 
Manpower Commission, under whose Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service the clas- 
sification was set up, denied that there was 
any compulsion connected with the proce- 
dure and said that no legal machinery ex- 
isted whereby the Commission could enforce 
its decisions. 


Hagers- 
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Classification Notices 

The notice of classification sent out to 
each nurse, however, does not stress the 
voluntary aspects. It reads: 

“Tf classified as available you should get 
in touch with the Secretary of your Red 
Cross Recruitment Committee at once, and 
make application for appointment to the 
Army or Navy Nurse Corps. 

“Tf classified as essential, stay in your 
present position until you can be replaced.” 

At least two CO nurses have been in 
doubt as to their status in the procedure and 
have written the NSBRO to discover what 


provisions have been made for conscientious 
objections. 
In reply, the War Manpower Commission 


te 

“There will be no attempt to force any- 
one into the services who has conscientious 
scruples against it. The only compulsion 
is a nurse’s desire to serve.” 


Side Camp School 


The MCC is conducting a two-week 
school for side-camp leaders at the Downey, 
Idaho, camp in preparation for the coming 
summer. 

Twenty-nine men from Belton, North 
Fork, Camino, Three Rivers, Ft. Collins, 
Colorado Springs and Downey are attend- 
ing. The school is being conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the MCC, National Park 
Service, Soil Conservation Service and 
Forest Service. 


Help Wanted 


The State of Maryland is appealing for 
a registered nurse to fill a new position in a 
state mental hospital “in almost desperate 
straits due to overcrowding and 50 percent 
reduction in personnel.” 

Salary: $1,800 to $2,250 a year plus full 
maintenance. Qualifications: R.N. from an 
accredited school; some psychiatric experi- 
ence and teaching ability; “great tact,” 
ability to work with employees of 20 to 30 
years standing, to organize patient-help “and 
do an over-all supervising job.” 

Living conditions are “excellent.” The 
hospital is within ten miles of Baltimore, has 
2,100 beds and a student practical nurse 
course now going on. “There would be pos- 
sibilities for advanced education at Johns 
Hopkins University and the University of 
Maryland.” 

Write Myrtle L. Simpson, R.N., Inspector 
of Psychiatric Nursing, State Board of 
Mental Hygiene, 330 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 


Correction 


A recent issue of The Reporter stated 
that there were 2,000 members of the Asso- 
ciated Bible Students registered as I-A-O. 
This should have read 200. _ . 


Relief Donations 


Two Pennsylvania CPS camps, Kane and 
Marienville, have given about $500 to relief 
work in recent months. 

Camp Kane has sent $194.34 to India and 
China out of its regular chapel offerings, 
together with “a small amount saved by 
fasting.” 

Before Marienville merged with Kane, it 
gave $289.38 to the BSC “Heifers for Eu- 
rope” project, representing donations from 
worship service offerings and the accumu- 
lated profit of the camp store. 


From the Papers 


From the Baltimore Sun, a “war problems 
clinic” conducted by Richard Hart: 

To DS.O’H.—Your best solution to your 
conscience is to ask for the Medical Corps. 
These conscientious objector camps, while 
well managed, are hard on the nerves. And 
it is not easy to prove your right to attend 





one. I doubt whether your devotion to the 
Irish cause will get you in. 


From a gossip column, New York News: 

Overlooked in the manpower shortage are 
the conscientious objectors, of whom Penn- 
sylvania alone has 1,021. 


From the Windsor, Ontario, Daily Star: 

A report from Britain the other day told 
of some conscientious objectors who were 
rated as the country’s newest heroes. Fifty 
of them, all of whom refuse to fight because 
of religious scruples, have attached them- 
selves to a paratroop unit. Unarmed, they 
come down with the paratroopers, attend to 
the wounded, and try to remove them to 
places of safety. 

Their job has been described by their 
O.C. as “one of the most difficult and dan- 
gerous tasks of the war,’ and that would 
seem to be no exaggeration. 

A lot of other conscientious objectors 
however, have no right to try to hide be- 
hind their fame, and it isn’t necessary to 
go outside of Windsor to find them 

From aS in Alpena, Mich., News: 

A curious byproduct is appearing in con- 
nection with the placing of conscientious 
objectors in public service. Of four placed 
on a city farm and two on a farm at a 
school for delinquent boys, the welfare di- 
rector reports: “They are wonderful farm- 
— people and very depend- 
able 

Another case is that of objectors given 
jobs in hospitals and prisons. They see 
with new eyes the incompetence of some 
attendants, the roughness and often down- 
right cruelty of others. Not being de- 
pendent on such jobs for living after the 
war, they feel free to tell the world what 
they find—and do so. 

Some of the incompetence may be due 
to manpower shortage, and some rough- 
ness may be misinterpreted. But filth and 
cruelty are inexcusable. These young men 
have nothing either to gain or lose by tell- 
ing. The reliable observers among them 
perform a useful service through their in- 
voluntary research into the conduct of such 
institutions. 


From an editorial in the Fresno, Cal., 
Bee: 

The ubiquitous American Civil Liberties 
Union has asked for an increase in pay for 
conscientious objectors in work amps 

“equivalent to the base pay for any army 
private.” 

How much pay they should receive prob- 
ably is a matter for some study. But the 
ACLU is somewhat presumptuous in put- 
ting the pay on the basis of that received 
by an army private who is risking his life. 

The cases are hardly parallel. 





